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“Kate had softened even to tears over her little nephew.”—p. 244. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE.” 
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Cuarrer XXXII.—Tue Yzars. 
r was some time since anything had happened to ; weary in body and in mind; and sometimes the dark 
break in upon the quiet routine of Esther’s life. | cloud of depression, which from time to time wraps 


Two years of the toilsome work of a teacher had tried, | every human soul that looks into the future, would 
but had not broken her spirit. Often she had felt | come over her, blotting and blurring the present with 
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mists drawn from the ocean of eternity, and closing, 
in at the gloomy near horizon, and shutting out the 
light beyond. - But she had never -repined... She was 
loyal to her lot... She preferred to remain among her 
own people, and make their joys and their sorrows 
her own, rather than go back as a dependent to the 
sphere she had quitted. It is true, she missed the 
refinement of the class in which she had been bred ; 
but she strove patiently to introduce it into her new 
life. The soil of poverty nourishes many a nobler 
growth, and there is no reason why it should not 
nourish this. 

On the whole, her life ‘was anything but an un- 
happy one, for she had work to do, and strength to 
do it. She did not count the years wasted, spent in 
teaching others—perhaps the least cultivating of all 
mental work—though she had powers of mind which 
would have repaid the highest culture, If she had_ 
been offered the choice between work and culture, 
she would have chosen the former, just as she would 
have chosen duty rather than pleasure, ay, and found 
in so doing a still higher-pleasure. 

And the years and the work had added to, not 
diminished from, her beauty. Her face was several 


were studiously inclined. It ended in everybody 
preferring to sit there; and so study became the 
order of the day, and anything like solitude, like 
space for lonely thought, was unattainable as ever, 
They were: all ‘seated there, one evening early in 
the year, when winter most asserts her waning power, 
engaged as usual in a great diversity of domestic 
avocations. A bright fire was burning in the stove 
at the upper end of the room. A big, white lamp 
shed its light on the schoolroom table, round three 
sides of which the family found room, while the other 
gave a view of the red glow in the stove grate. 
Mary was engaged in darning stockings, there being 
a marvellous waste of tissue under the heels of the 
youngsters, especially of Bob. The twins, home early, 
were engaged on some articles of dress for themselves, 
Bob, who was the buffoon of the family, as ready to 
cut capers as ever, but who had the most sensitive 
heart of them all, hiding his affection by a. grimace— 
was engaged in illuminating a text. The walls were 
ornamented already with some of his performances, 
and they did credit to his artistic taste. The rest 
were reading, with the exception of Johnny, who was 
making himself heard now and then from somewhere 


shades paler and thinner, but there was new depth |‘in the background—a healthy sign, complete silence 


in her deep grey eyes, and lovely spiritual lines had 
been added round the mouth, which exalted the’ 
whole expression. 

She had proved herself a born teacher, hardly 
any but the very dullest refusing to respond to her 
teaching, and many of her little seholars striving to 
follow and lay hold of her mind, simple because they 
worshipped her. 

At home, too, her influence had been ‘felt. Sweetae 
manners than unhappily, are the rule in working- 
class families prevailed in Mary Potter’s home; but 
Mary wanted firmness, especially firmness to résist, 
and as the younger ones went out into the world, 
they would: have imported its rudenesses but for 
Esther’s influence. ~The twins alone resisted her 
influence; churlish by nature, they were only pro- 
voked to envy by her sweetness, and drew more 
together and more apart from the rest-of the family, 
as she became more to all of them. They dressed | 


more gaily than ever, keeping back a portion of their) 


earnings fey the purpose, while all the others had a 
common purse, 

Martin‘and Willie had grown up fine thoughtful 
lads, alré&fy “young ‘men, “indeed, in strength and 
appearance. ‘They were earning fair wages as 
carpenters, every penny of which they gave their 
mother ; yet, even with the two younger boys earn- | 
ing apprentice wages, Mary found it hard enough | 
to make ends meet, 

There was nothing Esther felt so much as the | 
narrowness of their dwelling, and she had hiti upon a 
plan for increasing the accommodation of ‘the family | 
in one respect, and that was by turning the school- 
room into a sitting-room ‘in the evening, for all who | 








usually signifyizg that he had got some more deadly 
mischief on hand. 

It was time for him to go to bed, however, and 
Sarah rose and carried him away through the covered 


)passage which now led from the schoolroom to the 


suse, a mere roof of wood supported by posts, but 


which had been made to look very. pretty in the . 


summer-time by the aid of a little trellise work and 
a few creeping plants. It was the work of Martin 
and Willie, who thought of the far West as a place 
where they might put up wooden structures without 
limit. But to their mother’s infinite satisfaction 
they,had given up talking of the time when they 
Bhould have saved enough money to set sail to their 
land of promise, 

The interruptioni, consequent on sending off the 
child was scarcely Sac 3 a knock “sounded at the 
door. 

“It’s Philip,”’ Shotted Bob, and ran to open it. 

But it was hot Philip, for a voice was heard 
inquiring for Mrs. Potter, and’ Bob in«reply ushered 
in a stranger. 

“ You won't remember me,” said a bronzed) middle- 
aged man, advancing tive the light and lifting his 
hat. 

Every one looked up, and the look was his answer. 
No one knew him. It was Mary whom he had 
addressed and she looked;as blank as the others. 

“TI see youdon’t. Well, that’s coming back to 
one’s own country. Nobody knows you, and what’s 
more, nobody wants you.” 

Mary had risen—was standing, trying to make ont 
who: it was. “ Ned Brown,” she:said, suddenly, and 
a look of consternation: overspread her: face, which 
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was quite enough to verify the last clause of his 
speech, as she had already verified the first. 

“Don’t you be put out. Mr. West has told me all 
about you and everybody else,” he said, significantly. 
Mary evidently was put out, as he called it. She sat 
down trembling violently ; but she asked him to be 
seated. ‘I’ve only come to say good-bye to my old 
friends,’ he went on. 

“You are going back again,” said Mary. 

“Ay, there’s no place for me here. Are these 
your own ?” he asked, looking round the circle. 

“All my own” replied Mary, following his eyes 
with a thrill of tender pride, and looking more at 
ease; “and there are other two in the house.” 

“What a fine family to take out!” he exclaimed; 
“just the lads to make their way in the New World.” 

Martin and Willie looked up eagerly; they had 
resumed their task, but in appearance only, for they 
had been listening to every word. 

« Ah, Australia’s the place for such as you; there’s 
no room for men to grow in this old country,” he 
said, with bitterness. ‘‘I wish I had gone when I 
was like you.” 

“We're going,” said Martin, with a quiet deter- 
mination which startled his mother, and showed her 
that he had: never ceased to think of the object of 
his ambition, though he had ceased to speak of it. 
“We're going as soon as we can,” he added. 

“Tt’s not that you won’t have to work as hard 
there as here, may be harder, but there’s more to 
show for it; it’s better worth while working hard,” 
said the stranger. 

“We don’t mind how hard we have to work,” cried 
both the lads, in a breath. 

“You can turn your hand there,’ went on the 
Australian, “and not go round and round like a 
blind horse in’a mill, as you do in England. Learn 
everything you can before you go, from building-your 
own house to baking your own bread, and get up the 
country whenever you can. Don’t stay in the towns 
—turn squatter, I don’t know a better life: plenty to 
eat and drink (for the working for), a horse to ride 
on, and rcom to ride.” 

The faces of both Martin and’ Willie were glowing 
with excitement, and Bob stood open-mouthed at the 
mention of a horse. 

“Tam afraid there’s not much room for a school- 
mistress among your squatters,” said Esther. 

“Beg your pardon, miss,” said the stranger, 
respectfully, “but in the towns they’re greatly 
wanted, and folks will send in their children from 
the near stations miles and miles.” 

The miles and miles, sounded dreary enough to 
Esther, as he went on talking of the wide wastes of 
the distant land, of the, old, never-ending, patient 
wrestle with the soil; the subduing of this new earth, 


and wresting from it abundance for the needs of the 


body. 


At length he started to his feet. “You don’t 








mind my seeing you alone for a bit,” he said, address- 
ing Mary. 

“No,” she replied, leading the way out of the 
schoolroom with alacrity, while he nodded good- 
night to the circle. Mary had dreaded the revival 
of the emigration scheme, and was not unwilling to 
put a stop to further conversation on the subject 
of Australia, though the subject she had now to 
encounter was one yet more disagreeable to her. 

“You know who I want to speak about,” he said, 
as soon as they were alone in the little parlour. , 

“She thought you were dead,” said Mary, on whose 
tongue lurked no venom. “It is very hard on her.” 

“That I didn’t die!’’ he answered, with a short 
laugh; “well, perhaps, I have no business to be 
alive, and I will own that what has happened was 
partly my fault; but I came back to make amends, if 
she was still alive, and I thought now that we are 
oldish folks, with nobody to come between us, we 
might jog along together after all.” 

“And what do you mean to do?” asked Mary ; 
“surely you will not bring her into trouble.” 

“No, no! Till never hurt her., She’s neifher his 
wife nor mine now, but I wouldn’t mind leaving her 
a bit of my money in case he should throw her over, 
and I thought you’d be the right person to leave it 
with.” 

Mary made haste to decline, with a perception that 
this was a matter which money could not mend. 
Her old friend had not been particularly kind to her 
in their changed estates, had only once visited her 
in her widowhood, and yet Mary could not help feel- 
ing for her a profound pity. Out of her own undying 
love for the husband of her youth, she could not but 
believe that the wife of the man before her retained 
some love for him. 

“ Have you seen her?” she asked, 

“No, what’s the good? She doesn’t want to see 
me, you may be sure,” he answered. 

Still she is your wife,” said Mary. To her mind 
nothing could annul that first contract. 

* And you think I ought to see her?” 

“TJ cannot tell,” said Mary, in perplexity. 

“Tt’s all wrong now, and nobody can set it right. 
What she doesn’t know can’t hurt her. But he 
knows already,” continued Brown, “and maybe he’s 
tired of her.” 

Mary bethought herself concerning Timothy ; it 
was just possible that he might be tired of his wife, 
and that harm might ensue. “You ought not to 
leave the country without seeing her, I think,” said 
Mary. “Somebody must suffer, but it’s better to 
suffer doing right than to suffer doing wrong. It’s 
better to face the truth of things, and let the worst 
befall, than live a life of falsehood.” 

When Mary returned to the schoolroom, after 
vainly pressing upon the returned Australian her 
humble hospitality in the shape of an early supper, 
she found the whole circle excited by a discussion on 
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emigration ; so eager was it, that any one would have 
thought they were ready to embark in the first ship 
that sailed. Mary reminded them that money was 
needful, and money as yet was sufficiently scarce in 
the Potter household. “We can’t move without 
money,” said Mary, and her young. Martin lifted up 
his firm, handsome face, and sent a pang to Mary’s 
heart by saying, “No, we can’t move without money ; 
but I don’t mean to be a slave like that all my life, 
mother.” 

“You won’t go and leavs us, Martin, surely!” 
said Mary, sorrowfully. 

“Not as long as I’m needed, mother,” he 
answered; “ but,” and he spoke more doubtfully, 
“some have gone away and sent back enough to 
bring out their whole family. I might go first.” 

“No, no!” cried Mary with whitening lips and a 
gasp in her breath, “‘ we must all go together,” and 
she looked to Esther, as if she should strengthen 
her appeal. 

“Yes,” she answered, sympathising at once with 
the young man’s eagerness and the mother’s pain; 
“we must all go together.” 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AT. HOME. 

“We never see anything of the Vaughans now,” 
said Benjamin Carrington to his mother. They had 
just returned from a dinner-party, and after their 
silent drive home both felt inclined for achat. It 
was not often of late that Benjamin had indulged the 
old lady with a gossip, for he had been in what she 
considered a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of mind. 
He had gone into society, as in duty bound, that is, 
he had eaten a certain number of good dinners in 
other people’s houses, and presided over about the 
same number given to the same people in his own; 
and he had spent an evening every week or so, with 
more or less discomfort, in what he called “ hanging 
about,” standing in doorways, turning over music, 
handing refreshments, occasionally taking a more 
active part in the programme. Invitations were 
beginning to thicken. Mrs. Carrington could not 
conceive a more satisfactory state of things than 
this, and yet the only human being for: whom she 
cared was utterly dissatisfied. 

“We shall see more of them now that Kate and 
her husband have returned,’ she said. “They 
called on me the other day, and Kate is looking 
handsomer than ever. By-the-bye, we have an 
invitation to her first ‘at home,’ this day fort- 
night.” 

“T think F shall give up evening parties, mother, 
and stick to the dinners. After all, one must eat, 
but there’s nothing to be got out of the evenings, 
no amusement certainly.” 

You know it makes me sad to hear you speak in 
that way, Benjamin,” said his mother. ‘You care 








for nothing but your books, and your friends are al! 


men who might have been your father’s: you will 
grow old before your time.” 

“‘T feel old,” he said, wearily ; ‘‘ I wish I did care 
for my work as you think, but I am tiring of that 
too.” 

Kate and Harry had returned from their wander. 
ings, and had been settled some few months in 
London, Mrs. Carrington thought that the young 
wife looked handsomer and better than ever, but 
beyond outward appearance the old lady was not very 
penetrating. Mrs. West was dressed more handsomely 
than Kate Vaughan had been; she was arrayed in silk 
and velvet in the latest Parisian fashion; her colour, 
too, was as brilliant as ever. The gold that orna.- 
mented her small bonnet was not brighter than her 
hair, and her cheeks were more rose-hued than ever, 
but any one who loved her could have detected a 
change for the worse. Her father did, and so did Con- 
stance; Milly did not, for she was engaged in baby- 
worship all the time of Kate’s first visit, and then 
Kate had softened even to tears over her little 
nephew, and had quite satisfied the mother by the 
fervour of her devotion to the king of the cradle, 

Kate was as bright as ever, but a trifle harder; 
her colour was harder, her eyes had the weary look 
of much surface-gazing. She could not help showing 
that she was glad to get home. 

“You do not seem to have taken much rest,” said 
her father. 

“We have forgotten the meaning of the word,” 
she said. And it was true. Kate could have enjoyed 
luxurious activity or luxurious repose. The only other 
alternative that would have satisfied her for the lack 
of both of these would have been a life of unceasing 
benevolent action; but that part of her nature was 
for the present entirely suppressed. 

As for Harry, there was no rest either with or for 
him ; he was delighted with mere physical movement, 
and ‘so they had moved about perpetually. He ex- 
hausted every place in the shortest possible time. 
A wide view or a brilliant colour delighted him. He 
had no sense whatever of the deeper harmonies of 
Nature; he had no awe for its grandeur, no yearning 
to share its repose. Kate found herself side by side 
with a man who, to every deeper emotion, or subtler 
shade of feeling was irresponsive as a stone. She 
had a certain kind of poetry about har. He had not 
a particle. At first there had been a deepening of 
feeling toward him; the awakening of that real love, 
which comes to good women after marriage when by 
misfortune it has not come before, and which causes 
sO many marriages of convenience to turn out so 
much better than any one had a right to expect. The 
solemnity of the tie, which is so binding, and which 
isolates the newly-wedded wife from all besides; the 
newness of the life, a tender newness which seems as 
if it would never pass gway ; all these feelings came 
to Kate—feelings so exquisitely sweet to share, and 
which are the very cement of a true union, for in the 
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mutual experience spirit draws nearer to spirit in a 
blessed companionship only possible between those 
who are thus united. But Harry did not share them. 
He was perfectly kind and affectionate—exuberant 
both in kindness and attention sometimes; but he 
was never tender. The newness for him wore off in 
a week. He could not understand why, standing on 
a vine-wreathed terrace, looking down on the loveliest 
ofgltalian lakes, with faint stars twinkling in the 
blue above and in the blue below, Kate should be 
sad; why the loveliness of earth and sky should 
make her weep; why the glow on the distant sum- 
mits should make her cry out, “ Oh, Harry; I wish I 
could be better than I am. I wish we could lead 
nobler and better lives.” And, instead of clasping 
the hand stretched out to him almost in supplication, 
standing there silent by her side, and joining in her 
aspiration, he would tell her gaily that she was tired, 
and get her supper and wine, and send her off to bed. 
And, like buds put out in hot, dry weather, Kate’s 
tenderness and aspiration withered and died; but 
not without pain, and not without loss. 

And now they were going to try and make a home 
—had made it, as far as outward appointments were 
concerned—and for a time they both took an interest 


in it, which they had never taken in anything abroad., 


It was the natural instinct of building a nest and 
lining it luxuriously which occupied them: that over, 
they both began to weary. It was not Harry alone 
who was restless—Kate was as restless as he. But 
then he had liked his roving life, and she had 
not. 

It required some plotting and planning to get 
through the wintry days, with their long dark even- 
ings. Society was their only resource, and they had 
not yet got into the stream of it—that stream which 
carries on its brilliant bosom so many dull, weary, 
miserable lives. Kate was making her way, however, 
and Mrs. Carrington, and several such as she, were 
bent on her success, 

So the old lady returned her visit before many days. 
It was some time since she had met Constance, and 
Constance was with her sister then. 

“You never come to see me now,” said Mrs. Car- 
rington to the latter, before rising to go. 

“Tt is very difficult for me to get away,” Constance 
replied. ‘ You know there is no one but me to take 
care of papa now. I am here only because Milly has 
taken possession of him, and of Redhurst, for the 
present.”’ 

“ Now that you are in town, you will come and see 
me,” pleaded the old lady, quite eagerly. ‘You will 
let her come to me,” she added, turning to Kate. “I 
am so much alone. Benjamin is so occupied that I 
see very little of him. Between chambers and the 
courts, and his club, we seldom meet till seven in the 
evening, close on dinner-time.” 

“I will come,” said Constance, good-naturedly : 
aad so a day was fixed for her visit, and the old lady 











took her departure, highly pleased with her early 
success. 

In the course of the evening, she mentioned inci- 
dentally to her son that she expected Constance, 
having met her at her 'sister’s by chance. “It will 
be a sufficient test of his feelings,” she thought, “if 
he comes home earlier to meet her.” 

He did not come any earlier, however. They had 
the whole afternoon to themselves; and at last Mrs. 
Carrington asked about Esther. They were talking 
of her when Mr. Carrington arrived, with barely 
time to dress for dinner, as his mother had said. 
Constance had, of course, defended her friend. “She 
is the only person I know who is thoroughly con- 
tented,” was the end of the sentence on her lips as 
Mr. Carrington entered the room. 

After shaking hands with Constance, he loitered at 
a table by her side, lifting a book here and there. 

“ Of whom were you speaking?” he said, carelessly. 
“T heard the last part of your speech, and would like 
to know who is the happy person.” 

“Esther West,” replied Constance. “I dare say 
you have forgotten her by this time,” she added, with 
a slightly scornful ring in her voice. 

The old lady looked up sharply, but her son kad 
turned his back upon her. 

“She is keeping a school, is she not?” he said, 
and hardly waiting for an answer, quitted the room, 
and did not return again till the dinner-bell sounded. 
Then he gave one arm to Constance and anothcr to 
his mother, and they proceeded to the dining-room 
in silence. 

The dinner was rather dull, an unusual thing when 
Constance formed a third of the company; but in 
the evening Mrs. Carrington was reecompensed. Con- 
stance played and sang, She had a very sweet, 
though not very powerful voice. It was just the 
kind of singing Mr. Carrington liked. He sat down 
by her side, and turned her music for her, not before 
she had finished the page, but exactly at the last 
note. Mrs. Carrington was satisfied. The young 
people found plenty to say to each other under cover 
of the music. She sat rigidly upright by the fire, 
nodding every now and then, and recovering herself 
just sufficiently to say, “Thank you, my dear,” at the 
end of a piece, opening and shutting her eyes, not 
unlike a vigilant cat, and thinking dreamily that it 
was a pity Constance was so plain. She had lost her 
fresh colour, and she was not very tastefully dressed. 
She was hardly handsome enough for Benjamin, but 
then dhe could talk well, and he liked that. 

Mrs. Carrington would have been very much 
astonished, and not a little scandalised, if she could 
have overheard the conversation taking place between 
them. He had reintroduced the name of Esther, 
and taxed Constance with failing to give him an 
opportunity of seeing her. And Constance had heen 
obliged to confess that she could not overcome her 
friend’s reluctance to meet either him or his mother, 
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* And indeed,” she added, “I really thought you had 
forgotten her.” 

“You think I’m a rather contemptible fellow, I 
see;” he said, before its close; and there was no 
denial from the lips he was watching. ‘And I have 
been as constant in my devotion as a knight of 
romance,” he went on, half in mockery. 

“Then, if you have not forgotten her,” said Con- 
stance, “it would be better if you could.” 

“My mother wishes me to marry.” 

“You have no right to marry any one else, 


2 


said 


Constance, firmly, “till you prefer another woman to 
Esther. 





“TI wish I could see her,” he muttered, half to 
himself. “Idon’t mind telling you,” he added, bend: 
ing to Constance’s ear just as his mother looked up, 
“that I’ve haunted her place at all possible and im. 
possible hours, but the fates have been against me.” 

“You will see her on the evening of the twenty. 
fifth,’ said Constance, finishing the noisy Italian 
piece she had taken to playing for the last ten 
minutes, “ at Mrs. West’s ‘at home.’ ” m 
« Then Constance crossed over to the side of the old 
lady, and chatted with her till the carriage was 
announced, putting a stop to any further private 
conversation. (To be continued). 








O MAIDEN FAIR. 


HAT doth the poet say, 
O maiden fair ; 
In that grand book of his, 
What find you there— 

Green lanes and sunny skies ; 
Hills where the rivers rise ; 
Cuckoos” notes loud and long ; 
Trees thrilled with happy song ; 
Fields where the yellow corn 
Nods to the breath of morn ; 
Where the red poppies grow, 
And the white lilies blow ; 
Woodlands and fairy spots, 
Filled with forget-me-nots ; 
Nooks where the bluebells hide 
Down by the river side— 
Tell me, O maiden fair, 
What find you written there ? 
* Nothing: for thought and eye 
O’er the blue waters fly, 

Far, far away.” 





What saith thy beating heart, 

O maiden fair ; 

Down in the depth of it, 

What find you there— 
Shadows of parting hands ; 
Face in far distant lands ; 
Wet eye and ashen lip ; 

White sail and fading ship; 
Mem’ries of happy hours 
Vanished like summer flowers ; 
Strollings in starry June ; 
Meetings beneath the moon ; 
Whispered words low and soft, 
Sighed and repeated oft ; 

Days that were joyfulness, 
Nights that were dreams of bliss— 
Tell me, O maiden fair, 

What find you lying there ? 

“ All that is loved and dear, 
All that I would were here, 


Here, here to-day.” M. Barer. 








FREEDOM BY 


IV.—MORAL FREEDOM. 

mae REEDOM, if it is to be worthy of its 

i name, must be perfect and entire, 

| lacking nothing. A single fetter, 
o| however slight, is the mark of a 
~ Slave. We must be quit of that 
before we can be truly free: and it is the true 
freedom which Christ the Truth confers. His work 
has not taken its full effect upon us until we are 
delivered from every bond. We'may be intel- 
lectually free; we may have shaken off the yokes 
of priestly assumption, of authority, antiquity, use 
and wont, and claimed our right to think for our- 
selves'on the ground that we must each of us 
give account of himself to God. We may be 
socially free; we may have broken loose from the 
shackles of rank, wealth, custom, and opinion, 
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THE TRUTH. 


and claimed our right to shape our own life by 
our own convictions: and, nevertheless, we may 
still be slavos, slaves to the most dire and fatal of 
tyrannies—for of all bondage, moral bondage is 
the most mordant, the most destructive: its iron 
enters into the very soul; it infects and troubles 
the very springs of life. 

This bondage assumes many forms of which we 
cannot now take note. Let us be content to mark 
three of its larger and most frequent forms—viz., 
bondage to the lusts of our nature, bondage to the 
fear of death, and bondage to the yoke of law. 

1. Bondage to the lusts of our nature. St. Paul 
never spoke more home to the general experience 
than when, describing the paradox and contradic- 
tion of his personal experience, he affirmed that 


| he found two laws, two forces, two men in himself 
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which could never be reconciled, which must wage | 
perpetual war until one or the other was con- 

quered (Rom. vii.). However we may differ from 

each other, we all agree in this, that more or less we. | 
approve that which is goed, and yet do that which | 
we admit to be evil. When we would do good, 
evil is present with us. , We often cannot do the 
good we love, and cannot but do the evil we hate. 
Eyen when with the inner, better man we delight 
in the law of God, we find another law, “ the law 
of sin,” warring against “the law of our mind,” 
and bringing us into a captivity we abhor. To 
love God, and our neighbour is our duty; we are 
fain to do our duty, to find our chief good and | 
supreme delight in doing it; but, nevertheless, 

our best endeavours are constantly thwarted; our 

natural selfishness overpowers our love for our 

brother; the urgencies of the flesh, and the 

temptations of opportunity, overpower our love | 
of God and of his law. 

Of all experiences this is the most familiar, and 
the most bitter. Which of us is not daily harassed 
by it? We begin well, perhaps, at morning; we 
brace ourselves for duty by meditation and prayer. 
We see quite clearly that if we can keep ourselves 
in hand through the day, if we can resist provoca- 
tions, bear disappointments,.and really do the 
Perfect Will we.so heartily, approve, all will be 
well-with us, and we shall have an unbroken peace 
whatever may befall. But, through some fatal 
weakness in our nature, we cannot maintain our- 
selves at our best; we grow weary of the strain; 
we trip over unexpected obstacles, or we yield to 
a familiar temptation; or a passion is so urgent 
that we eannot resist it, and with our eyes open 
to the pain and eyil that will come of it, we offend 
against our deepest convictions, our strongest and 
holiest resolutions. Even as we fall away, we are | 
at times conscious that we are submitting to an 
alien and malignant force; that it is not our true 
nature; not our best self, which is assuming the 
mastery; that our best self and true nature are 
being brought into a hateful captivity, St. Paul’s 
Strongest language is no whit too strong for our 
use. No other words are so true, and so ex- 
pressive. In our despair we say, “ Sin has grown 
to the force of law in us; we are sold under sin; 
what we would, that we do not; what we hate, | 
that we do. Wretched men that we are! Who 
shall deliver us from our. captivity to sin and 
death ?” 

From this bondage, also, Christ the Truth can 
set_us free. He set Paul free from it. That 
captive, whom we have heard bemoaning himself 
as he sat bound in misery and iron, we may also 
hear as he comes forth from his dungeon. singing 
his psalm of deliverance: “ Now thanks be unto 
God, who giveth us the victory, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” And Christ Jesus our Lord can 








set us free, will set us free, if we put our trust in 
him, The truth he taught, and was, has, as we 
may see for ourselves, a redeeming force equal to 
our needs. For Christ taught us. that God is 
our Father and Saviour, that he really loves us, 
and will make any sacrifice to redeem us from 
evil. He embodied this truth in his life. In his 
pity, and to show us how the Father loved us, he, 
who was “one with the Father,” took our flesh, 
the flesh through which sin gains the mastery over 
us, upon him, lived in it without once yielding to 
sin, and died in it to destroy its power, and to take 
our sins out of the way. 

Are not these truths of a force to break our 
chains? Whence does sin derive its power over 
us? From the memory of past transgressions ? 
Christ has made an, atonement for them. From 
the power of habit? from the evil predispositions 
we inherit? from the alien, but well-nigh irre- 
sistible, assaults and seductions of the manifold 
forms of evil around usP Ifevil bring one force 
against us, Christ brings a suporior force for us— 
the power of a new life implanted in us to correct 
our evil pronenesses, and the almighty love of 
God our Father to protect us against all incur- 
sion of evil from without. Is not the life of God 
withia the soul of a more soveréign potency than 
any evil predispositions we inherit from our 
fathers? Is not the divine nature, of which we 
are made partakers in Christ Jesus, able to cope 
with and subdue all the principalities and powers 
of evil? As that nature unfolds its energies 
within us, will it not conduct us into new habits 
of holiness? If God be for us, can we not endure 
to have “the world and the flesh” against us, 
even though they keep up their ancient ocorre- 
spondence with “the devil?” Oh, if we have not 
altogether escaped from bondage to lust, that is 
not because Christ cannot set us free, but because 
we. have not embraced his truth with all our 
hearts,—because we have too often received his 
grace in vain. In him lies our hope. We shall 
become free in proportion as we let the truth 
make us free. When we follow him with a perfect 
heart, we too shall be able to chant St. Paul’s 
psalm of praise and conquest: “Now thanks be 
unto God, who giveth us the victory through 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

2. Another form of moral bondage is bondage to 
the fear of death. No man is free so long as any 
fear is his master, for fear is bondage. No man 
is free, therefore, till he has made God’s will his 
will, for all things happen according to the will 
of God; and if his will be ours, how can we fear 
anything that may happen to us? 

“But God may will our pain, our loss, and 
even our death!” He may. “Can we help fearing 
such things as these?” Only when we are quite 
sure that his will is a perfect will, and that his 
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will is our good. It is because we distrust his 
will and love that we fear changes, and, abeve all, 
the last change. And this fear often betrays us 
into immorality; nay, it is itself an immorality. 
To escape pain, and loss, and the death we fear, 
we are willing to take a devious course, to resort 
to dubious expedients, to go beyond the strict line 
of duty, and to leave duties, which involve risk, 
undone. Or even if our fear do not so master us 
as to drive us into sinful courses, it is itself a sin, 
for it springs from distrust of his providence and 
of his love: and of what greater sin can we be 
guilty than to distrust the Father who loves us, or 
to fear that his will may be our hurt ? 

Even natural religion might teach us this, has 
taught us this. Thus, for instance, that wise 
good heathen, Epictetus,* although ignorant of 
the heavenly hopes of the gospel, affirms that 
then only is man truly free when, “whatever is 
the will of God is his will too, and whatever is 
not God’s will is not his will.” It is not only 
foolish, he ‘argues, but wrong of us to contend 
against or dread the will of Him who made us. 
Do we fear to lose any of the good things we have? 
Who gaye them to us? “Who made the sun? 
who the fruits? who the seasons? And after 
we have received all, even our very self from 
another, are we to be angry with the Giver, and 
to complain if he takes anything from us P” 

Elsewheref the wise Stoic has a pretty parable 
on this theme. “In a voyage,” he says, “ when 
the ship is at anchor, if you go onshore to get 
water, you may amuse yourself by picking up a 
few pretty shells or useful herbs, if they lie in 
your way; but you must keep your thoughts bent 
on the ship, and listen for the captain’s call. 
When. you hear it, you must be ready to leave all 
behind you, and obey the call, lest you be bound 
and carried aboard like a sheep. So also in life, 
if, instead of shells and herbs, a wife or children 
be granted you, there is no objection to that; but 
when the Captain calls, run to the ship, leaving 
all behind you, and never once look back. And if 
you are old, be sure you never stray far from the 
shore, lest you be missing when you are called.” 

It is a charming parable even as it stands; but 
how much more impressive might it grow on 
Christian lips! - For Christ the Truth has taught 
us to leave the world willingly, not because our 
place is wanted for other spectators of the 
solemnity of life, but because he has prepared a 
place for us where that spectacle is infinitely more 
wonderful and ravishing; not because we have 
no right to erowd the world, but because he 
would have us nearer to himself, and in a better 
world. He has taught us to be ready when the 
Master calls for us, to leave our shells and flowers, 


* “Dissertationes,” Book IV., chap. i. 
t In the “ Enchiridion,” chap. vii. 












and hurry aboard the ship, because the ship has 
been sent to carry us home to our Father jp 
heaven. He has taught us to resign wife and 
children, not because they are not ours, but 
because they are his as well as ours; because he 
will take charge of them; because he will send 
the ship to fetch them to us some day, and re- 
unite us on the vast continent of eternity, where 
we shall find, not shells and flowers only, but the 
treasures of an everlasting rest and felicity. 

In proportion, therefore, as we receive the truth 
of Christ, we rise above all fear of death by virtue 
of a perfect trust in the perfect will of God, and 
not by a stoical endurance of inevitable fate. We 
are drawn by love toward those dark portals 
beyond which there shines an everlasting light, 
not driven by a hateful necessity into an eternal 
nothingness. 

3. Another form of moral bondage is bondage to 
the yoke of law. I have already said that “no 
man is truly free until God’s will has become his 
will,” that “so long as men are good simply 
because they must, or ought to be, good, so long 
as the law is outside them—a thing to be thought 
of, and remembered, and obeyed with difficulty 
and reluctance—they have not the full and perfect 
freedom of the truth.” They obey indeed, but 
they obey from fear of the results of disobedience, 
from fear of the punishments which wait on 
offence, not from love to God and his perfect will. 
But where fear is, there is bondage. We must 
exchange fear for love before we can be at a 
happy liberty. 

And here again, in proof that Iam drawing no 
fanciful and finespun distinction, but a distinction 
grounded on the necessities and instincts inherent 
in our very nature, I am tempted to appeal to the: 
wise ancient we have already heard. In the broadest 
way Epictetus affirms, that only he is free who is 
never restrained from having his will, and never 
compelled either to have it or to go against it; 
that since God’s will must be done, the only way 
to escape compulsion and restriction is cheerfully 
to adopt his will, and make it ours. This, he 
affirms, is the only freedom. And hence, “a wise 
and good man, mindful who he is, and whence he 
came, and by whom he was created,” cares only 
to “fill his post,” whatever or wherever it may 
be, “regularly and dutifully before God.” ‘“‘ Dost 
thou wish me still to live? Let me live free and 
noble as thou desirest. But hast thou no further 
use for me? Farewell! I have stayed thus long 
through thee alone, and no other; and now I 
depart in obedience to thee.’ ‘How do you de- 
part?’ ‘Still as thou wilt; as one free; as thy 
servant; as one sensible of thy commands and 
thy prohibitions. But while I am employed in 
thy service, what wouldst thou have me to be? 
A prince, or a private man; a senator, or a 
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“Sweet eyes! were ever eyes so prone 
To weep at Sorrow’s tale.”—p, 251. 
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plebeian; a soldier, or a general; a pedagogue, 
or a master of a family? Whatever post or rank 
thou shalt assign me, I will die a thousand deaths 


: rather than desert it. And where wouldst thou 


have me to be? At Rome, or at Athens; at 
Thebes, or at Gyaros? Only remember me there! 
If a life conformable to reason be granted me, I 
will seek no other plage but that in which I am, 
nor any other company but those with whom I 
dwell. If thon shalt send me where I cannot live 
conformably with reason, I will not depart thence 
unbidden, but wpon. a recall sounded, as it were, 
by thee.’”* In another placet he affirms that the 
wise man, who acts on these principles, can 
never be brought into any kind of bondage. 
“How, indeed, is this possible?” he asks. “I 
have placed myself at the beck of God. Is it 
his will that I should have afever? It is my will 
too. Is it-his will that I should pursue, desire, 
obtain this or that? It is my will too. Is it not 
his will? Neither is it mine. Is it his will that 
I should gnffer loss or torture? Then it is my 
will to suffer it. Is it his will that I should die? 
It is also my will to die.” And then he breaks 
out into thé triumphant demand, “ Who can any 
longer either restrain or compel me, now that my 
will is one with His by whose will all things are 
ordained P” 

It was @ wonderful height of wisdom. for a 
heathen t0,reach; but the point to which I wish 
to call attention is this—that Epictetus, taught 
only by nature and experience, had felt the bond- 
age of an external law, had felt that there was no 
true freedom, for him -until the law was in his 
heart; until, instead of an authoritative and com- 
pulsory yoke, it-.had become an inward and 
voluntary principle; until, by a wige,free choice, 
he had made God’s will his will, St. Paul felt 
the same necessity. Till the law was.dead to him, 
he was a slave, bound to do this or that unwel- 
come task, often unable to do it, often convicted 
of sin, and, between sin and law,.utterly undone 
and “slain.” ‘We all feel the pressure.of the same 
need. If we do not love the law—i.c.,if we have 
not chosen God’s will for our will, because it is 
holy, and just, and good, the Jaw becomes hateful 
to us, obedience impossible. We may feel com- 
pelled, by our sense of its claims or by the fear 
of punishment, to keep its. precepts; but we shall 
break as many as we keep, and, love being wanting, 
the very salt of obedience will be wanting even 
when we obey. 

Now think what the law was before Christ 
came. It was a vast complex system of re- 
straints and compulsions, enforced by the dread of 
punishment ; it was a series of “Thou shalt nots,” 


* “Dissertationes,” Book IIL, chap. xxiv. 
t “ Dissertationes,” Book IV., chap. i. 





eminently adapted indeed to the moral childhood 
of the race, but very likely to provoke a mutinous 
“T will then” from grown men. This yoke Christ 
removed from our necks, and that in many ways. 
He taught us that the law was, after all, only a 
temporary form of the perfect will of God; that 
it was only “Love God, love man,” writ in the large 
striking characters which ¢hildren could under. 
stand. Nay, more, he took this complex law, so 
stern, and forbidding, and compulsory in its earlier 
forms, and incarnated it in his life, clothed it in 
the loveliness of perfect deeds. He fulfilled the 
whole law, showed .us how lovely it was when 
obeyed, and thus won upon us to adopt it for our 
own. . Then he took it out of the way, virtually 
saying to us: “ All I ask is that you love me”— 
and to love him, remember, is to love God and 
man, for he was both—“I impose no restrictions 
upon you. I ask you simply to love and follow 
me.” Of course, in following him, we rise to 
the most. diffieult heights of obedience, for his 
obedience was perfect; but, as we all know, it 
is one thing to be drawn along a path by love 
of one who goes before us, and quite another 
thing to be driven along it by fear of the lash. 
If love be our motive and inspiration, we cover 
the ground eagerly, Hardly conscious of how far 
we are being led; if fear be our motive, every 
step is taken sullenly, the road lengthens beneath 
our feet, and we hate both the way and the bourne 
to which it conducts us. 

In all these ways, then, Christ sets, or can set, 
us free. If we believe on him, we are no longer 
debtors and slaves to the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof. If we believe on him, we are no longer 
debtors and slaves to the law, to do the works 
thereof, lest we should smart under its lash. If 
we believe on him, we cannot well go all our life- 
time in bondage to the fear of death; for he has 
triumphed over death for us as well as for him- 
self; for us, as for him, death is life, and rest, and 
glory everlasting. The freedom of the truth is, 
therefore, the true freedom. Should the Son set 
us free, we shall be free indeed. If as yet we are 
tied and bound by the chain of our sins, his name 
is Jesus, the Saviour, to show that he can give 
the remission of sins. Ifas yet we are not wholly 
free from the fear of death, is not Christ “the 
life,” over whem death has no power, abiding in 
whom, if we are in him, death can have no power 
over us? If we still groan under. the compulsions 
of a law we find it hard to obey, is not his law 
“the law of our liberty,” because it is only another 
name for “love?” Let us but love him as he 
loves us, and then, ransomed from all fear, we 
shall get us the victory over lust, death, and law 
itself, and rise into the perfect freedom of his 
Perfect Spirit. S. Cox. 
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JULIA MAY. 
HY did you die, sweet Julia May; Such changes through their beauty flew, 
) Why did you tire so soon I turned my own away. 
2 Of walking in this narrow way . 
That ies below the moon? Sweet eyes! were ever eyes so prone 
To weep at Sorrow’s tale ? 
Was it the angels heard your voice, Pity had marked them for her own, 
Singing the evening hymn, And never knew them fail. 


And stole you from us to rejoice 


The choir of seraphim ? It might be this abridged thy years ; 


Perchance we only stay 

Or did some wanderer from the skies Until our measure of life-tears 
On our dim earth alight, Are spent upon the clay. 

And need your radiant hair and eyes 


1's walde him through od night? Oh! soon and sudden was thy flight, 


As when a bird of spring 

I cannot call it golden hair, Perches a moment in our sight, 
Though it resembled gold ; And straight again takes wing. 

There was a nameless glory there, 


No lifeless thing coul hold. To us ’twas strange that thou shouldst fly 


So early in the day ; 











I cannot say thy eyes were blue, But One more wise, in yonder sky, 
For when I sought their ray, Knows best, sweet Julia May. 
A. H. Borier. 
VESUVIUS. 


_— e has heard of the great fiery | by which the slightest upheaving of the earth is 
mountain called Vesuvius. Bearing silently and accurately noted. “Here is one,’ 
as it does its lofty cone not more | | said the professor, whom I visited in company of 
than nine or ten miles distant from | Professor Phillips, last April. “TI can sit in my 
pio it is one of the most striking | rooms in the University of Naples, and with 
Ee to the residents in that beautiful city, | | my back to the mountain, tell exactly what is 
not one of whom, perhaps, during the day does | going on over there,” pointing across the bay. 
not look towards it to mark the amount of smoke | “We have just had two or three slight shocks.” 
which issues from it, and calculate the proba- | | To return, however, to my narrative. It was not 
bilities of an eruption. How many thousands are | until the night of the 12th and 13th of November, 
there, one may safely say, who derive their living 1867, that the frequent shocks. of the preceding 
from this terrible phenomenon! Hotel keepers | | days produced any visible result. I was standing 
and lodging-house . keepers, facchini, ciceroni, | | |in my window in Santa Lucia, looking across the 
and an indescribable host of hangers-on, welcome | bay, now shrouded in darkness, when I perceived 
the first heaving of the earth, or the first flame | ‘the summit of the mountain glowing with red, 
which issues from the crater, as the promise of | and tongues of fire rising to various heights. 
future profits, and telegrams are sent to all parts | Each flame as it shot up was preceded by the 
of Europe to announce what to many, indeed, may | deep, heavy breathing or groaning of the volcano, 
be a most disastrous fact. | as if it laboured with the effort—the very windows 
After a long interval of repose, with the excep- | shook in sympathy, whilst the fires cast their 
tion of two or three slight efforts at activity | reflections on the sea, bringing into relief the 
in 1865 and 1866, “our mountain” awoke in all | boats of the fishermen, as they rocked on the 
its vigour on the night of the 12th and 13th of | gentle undulations of the bay. In short, the 
November, 1867. Towards the end of October, | eruption desired by many, and from such a 
indeed, the electro-magnetic seismograph which | variety of motives, had commenced, and, as at 
is placed in the Vesuvian Observatory, registered | the beginning of a campaign, all were intent on 
some local shocks, and from the 8th to the 12th of | | watching and describing its movements. Oune of 
November it was in a state of continual agitation. | the consequences obyious to the eye was the 
It is a beautiful instrument, be it observed, in-| gradual elevation of the mountain. Vesuvius 
vented, or greatly improved, by Professor Palmieri, | itself was at first only a small cone, which was 
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formed: in the enormous crater of a larger 
mountain, called Somma, in all probabilitv in che 
year 79. It rose up in the centre, and grew by 
the accumulation of ashes, which, after being 
ejected to a great height, returned to mother 
Earth. Thus to an eruption which is associated 
with the death of Pliny the Elder and the destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum and Pompeii, we are indebted 
for ‘the formation of the mountain whose gigantic 
movements I am now recording. The abrupt 
sides of the old crater still remain, the origin of 
which would in vain be sought for in the night 
of time long preceding the pre-historic period. 
Well, just as Vesuvius rose out of the crater of 
Somma, so out of that of the present volcano 
began to rise another at the end of 1867 and 
the beginning of 1868. A small mouth was 
formed, indeed, within the crater on the 10th of 
February, 1865, out of which were ejected ashes 
and masses of red-hot lava, which cooled and 
hardened from want of continuity, and gradually 
formed a little cone. At times the lava which 
boiled over threatened to bury it; but rising 
above its level, by means of the matter of various 
kinds which were thrown out and again fell back 
on its sides, it struggled bravely and successfully 
against all difficulties. It had not, however, raised 
its head above the crater at the commencement 
of this last eruption, and thus great interest 
was felt in watching the progress of this volcanic 
manikin. Week after week it grew and grew, 
proudly overtopping the source to which it 
owed its birth, and giving greater beauty of 
form, it must be confessed, to the entire moun- 
tain. At one time its growth appeared to be 
checked—there was an interval of repose; and 
then it began again to sprout, the consequence 
of which was a remarkable spectacle—another 
cone was formed, giving to the whole the ap- 
pearance of a triple crown—the only crown of 
that form to which Italians are disposed at the 
present moment to accord their admiration. Re- 
peated showers of stones and ashes gradually 
gave another phase to Vesuvius, which, like a 
lady of ancient Oriental fashion, lifted its horn 
on high, until, late in the spring, it toppled over 
in its pride, and fell into the abyss of the crater. 
These changes, indeed, frequently take place during 
a prolonged eruption. The crust of the newly- 
formed cone is thin, the vibrations of the moun- 
tain are tremendous, and the summit which has 
not yet attained strength from the accumulation 
of ages, breaks away. 

Here it may be well to remind the reader 
that it was by ashes that Pompeii was over- 
whelmed and destroyed; but the eruption which 
is now being described never sent forth such 
clouds as then fell over the devoted city, though 
six years only have elapsed since, in’ cross- 














ing the bay through the columns of ashes, my 
sight and breathing were most seriously impeded. 
I could easily understand how Pliny died. As 
the discharge of ashes indicated the commence- 
ment of a period of repose, so the thunders and 
the rocking of the mountain, followed by smoke 
and lava, announced one of those terrible con- 
vulsions which awakened equal awe and admira- 
tion. The thunders and the shocks were audible 
and perceptible in Naples—like discharges of 
artillery, the former fell on the ear, whilst the 
latter made doors and windows vibrate, as though 
the hand of a strong man were shaking them. 
I felt them at midday, in the silence of the even- 
ing, and in the still deeper silence of the night, 
when I was lying between sleeping and waking, 
but they never created a sense of danger; for 
Vesuvius was in action, and that great safety- 
valve is the guarantee for the security of our city. 
Nearer the mountain these phenomena were still 
more appalling. “This morning,” said Cozzolino, 
the principal guide to me early in the year, “the 
entire cone seemed to upheave and rise beneath 
my feet at every step I took; and during the night 
there was: great alarm in the towns at the base. 
The staircase of a house close to me fell down, 
and many people left Resina—most of the mer- 
chants at Torre del Greco sent off their coral 
(for Torre del Greco is the great~ depository of 
coral) to Naples, or any other place, where 
they had friends.” Such was the agitation which 
existed. It was true that up to that time no great 
disaster had occurred; but the history of the 
terrific power of Vesuvius was inscribed on many 
a spot close by—on Herculaneum, on Stabim, 
and on Pompeii, in characters more especially 
alarming. 

I have not yet spoken of one of the earliest 
materials in the order of eruption—lava; and yet 
it is that which forms the most splendid feature 
in the wondrous spectacle. .Out of the young 
cone already alluded to flowed streams of lava, all 
tending to fill up the old crater, whilst around it, 
like satellites, were four other smaller cones or 
mouths, aping their superior, and pouring out 
their smaller contributions. As the crater filled, 
and the new cone rose higher, it was split into 
many fissures, even to its summit, from which 
gushed out lava in abundance, giving it the ap- 
pearance, to a distant spectator, of being bathed 
with fire. Thus the satellites were destroyed; but 
within the new cone, which had now attained the 
respectable height of nearly 400 feet, were formed 
four mouths, or breathing holes, which, by their 
continual activity in the darkness of the night, 
imparted an indescribable beauty to the scene. 
Simultaneously or in succession, they launched 
forth fragments of red-hot lava in a vertical or 
inclined direction—globes of white, of red, or 
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yellow smoke accompanied them, whilst the 
echoes of the thunders from the broken sides of | 
old Somma rendered the scene one of the most 
splendid and solemn that the imagination can 
conceive. Not the most gorgeous display of fire- 
works that man has ever prepared can be com- | 
pared to this; for was not God there present in 
the midst of his works, the great Invisible almost 
visible? The height to which some of the burning 
fragments of lava were ejected was calculated by 
scientific men to be upwards of 1,000 feet; and as 
they fell to earth in various curves, according to 
their weight and the height they attained, the 
spectacle was wonderfully’ beautiful. The very 
want of continuity in these streams of lava, at the 
same time that it preserved the rich vineyards of 
the mountain from destruction, gave the most 
capricious forms to these burning masses. 

Day after day the inhabitants of Torre del Greco, 
or of Ottajano were in apprehensions of their 
lands being swallowed up—the lava was coming 
down upon them, and it was calculated how many 
hours it would take to arrive at that rate of pro- 
gress. Nothing could save them, it was said— 
when .God’s hand suddenly stayed the fiery flood. 
Exposed thus to the external air, without any 
accession from the source, it became hardened; 
and when the lava recommenced its course, it had 
to travel again over the old road. As a conse- 
quence, therefore, of these frequent intervals of 
repose, the floods did not pursue their course so 
far as I have seen them on other occasions. Little 
or no property was destroyed, but the forms that 
were produced were most remarkable. In some 
directions the appearance was presented of a 
stormy sea, which, at the divine command, had 
become still; in others of gently undulating waters | 
fixed in immobility. Here, where there was a 
sharp inclination, the’ current had diverged, and 
stood suspended on the hill-side ; whilst not far 
from it, where some obstacle interposed, the 
stream had battled in its effort to surmount it, 
and now stood arrested in its impotency. Indeed, 
it would be impéssible to describe the various 
caprices which may be marked in the once fiery, 
but now blackened fields, which surround the 
base of the cone, all to be explained by the moré 
or less rapid course of the lava, the character of 
the ground over which it travels, and the sudden, | 
frequent, and unexpected intervals of repose. 

The fresh current could not easily rise over 
the old lava, which, though hot, had become 
as hard as a stone; and so it began to devise 
means for getting out. It wriggled about, there- 
fore, on the top, inspecting the ground, when | 
under the old lava it found a hollow tube, and 
through this it burrowed, traversing nearly the 
entire extent of the cone, until it emerged on a 


more level surface, to the great astonishment of | 
oD 


| 
| 











all who beheld it. There were, however, not only 
intervals of repose, during which the lava hardened 
before another current began to flow, but there 
was a periodicity in its course. So marked were 
the times of increase or diminution, that Professor 
Palmieri called the attention of travellers to the 
fact, in order to save them the mortification of a 


| comparatively useless ascent. Twice a-day, it may 


be said, that Vesuvius exhibited with more especial 
grandeur, declining in its activity after each erup- 


| tion, and withdrawing itself, as it were, from the 


admiration of the world. Thus, as in the case of 
any other great spectacle, there was an expectancy 
as to the time of performance; and Palmieri, as 
magister ludorwm, announced the hour to all who 
wished to be present. More than this; there was 
from one day to another a delay in these periods, 
if I remember aright, of about half an hour, which 
was attributed by the scientific men of Naples to 
the influence of the moon. At the same time it 
was observed that whilst the force of the eruption 
increased at the time when the moon was new 
and full, it diminished at the quarters. There 
were, then, three remarkable phases of this erup- 
tion: first, its increase and diminution twice a- 
day; secondly, the delay in these changes of half 
an hour a-day; thirdly, the increase of the erup- 
tion when the moon was' new and full, and its 
diminution at the quarters. 

Science will no doubt occupy itself with these 
facts, but here they are alluded to only for their 
practical value; and the knowledge of them was of 
considerable importance to travellers who came 
2,000 or 3,000 miles, as many did, to gaze on the 
fiery mountain. The periodicity of these changes 
was alluded to, many years ago, by a literary and 
scientific Englishman, then resident in Naples; 


| but it has never exhibited itself so markedly, nor 


been studied so accurately, until the eruption which 
I have been describing. The youngest reader 
may therefore understand how it is that, though 
Vesuvius has lately been pouring forth lava, stones, 


| and ashes, for upwards of nine months, so little 


land has been destroyed. Had the eruption been 
continuous, several cities must have been covered 
up, to be disinterred, perhaps, after the lapse of 
ages, by eager archzologists yet unborn; but, 
thanks to the daily and monthly periodicity of 
the conflagration, there were intervals of re- 
pose, during which the lava hardened, com- 
pelling the newly-flowing streams to mount 
above them, and begin their course from the 
very summit. 

With such variations the eruption continued 
from November to March, 1868, when it appeared 
to give indications of ceasing; but on the occa- 
sion of the new moon on the 24th of March, as 
also on that of the new moon of the 22nd of April, 
it burst out again with increased force, throwing 
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out smoke and stones in great abundance, which | commenced, Vesuvius, at the time I write ‘con. 
were preceded and accompanied by the usual | | tinues its activity, sending forth its white column 
thunders. To the present day the same phe- | of smoke into the deep blue sky, an unerring 
nomena have been observed; and though nine or ; vane by day for all the population, and by night 
ten months have elapsed since the conflagration pores the kips of the crater with its fires. 





THE ANEMONE-SEEKERS 
SRTHUR! Arthur! Ar—ar—thur!; The cab stopped, after a drive of about four miles, 





\ Wherever is that Arthur ?” | before a pretty little cottage, perfectly embowered 
“Here I am. What’s the matter, |in honeysuckle, and red and white roses, and a 
} Ally ?” pleasant-looking old woman came out to welcome 

“Why, we are all going to the sea- | them. 
side, to-morrow !” As the two little ones were very wees and even 
“What a jolly lark!” exclaimed Arthur! “Why | Alice owned “the dust had got into her eyes,” Mrs. 
did you not write and tell me?” Freeman told nurse to give them some bread and 


“Oh, because mamma said it would take your | jam, and put them to bed. 
attention off your lessons; but I can’t stop to talk When shown to her room, here was another source 
to you now,” said Alice, with a very important air, | of delight for little Alice. Such a cool, pretty little 
for I am very busy, helping mamma.” place! The carpet was green and stone-colour, the 
Arthur and Alice were the two eldest children | curtains green and white; and then the sheets, they 
of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, who had promised that | were a perfect marvel of whiteness. The murmur of 
they should spend their Midsummer holidays at St. | the sea, the fragrance of: the. flowers, and all the 
Lawrence, if their teachers could give a satisfactory | soothing sounds of a summer evening stole in at 
account of their conduct through the half-year. | the open window, and calmed the little girl’s ex- 
When, therefore, Alice returned home with a certifi- | cited spirits, and she was soon in the land of 
cate of good behaviour, and Arthur informed his | dreams. 
parents (by letter) that he had received a prize, Mr. The morning brought with it the realisation of the 
and Mrs. Freeman told their little daughter that | pleasures to which they had so long been looking 
as soon as her brother’s holidays commenced, they | forward. 
should set out on their journey of pleasure. Nurse awoke them, at six o’clock, and took them 
Till the moment arrived when they were to start, | to bathe. Then, after a hearty breakfast, they went 
all was bustle and. confusion, which was not a little | down on the sands and had such fun, building little 
added to by Arthur’s boisterous mirth. When they | sand castles, and picking up the beautiful shells; 
arrived at the station, after a day’s journey, Arthur’s | then, in the ‘afternoon, there were the donkey-rides, 
eagerness was so little abated, that he had opened | and walks into the country. They thought the 
the door, and would have jumped out before the train | had never enjoyed themselves so much mi bet 
ceased moving, had not the porter pushed him back, | lives. ' 
with a growl of—‘ Now, then, young ’un; d’yer want | Days and weeks passed rapidly away in the enjoy- 
to get yer limbs. broken ?” ment of these pleasures. But there was one wish 
As St. Lawrence possessed no station of its own, | of Arthur’s which still remained ungratified, and 
they were obliged to stop at Ramsgate terminus. | this was, that he might be allowed to go on the 
Oh, what a hurry and bustle !—porters running here | rocks in search of sea-anemones. 
and there, and crowds of people pressing towards| One day, when Arthur and Alice were resting, 
the gate where the tickets were taken. It was te after having had a good romp on the sands, he ex- 
a puzzle for Alice where they all came from. The | | claimed, with an air of great mystery, “I say, Ally, 
usual modes of hailing a cab seemed quite useless if I tell you a secret, do you think you can keep 
here; so, after a great deal of shouting from the | it?” 
porter, which was apparently unheard, Mr. Freeman “Yes,” eagerly replied little Alice, “of course I 
rushed into the road, and returned in triumph with | can.” 
a cab, whose driver’s attention had only been gained | “Well, then, if you’re quite sure you won’t tell 
by sundry taps from an umbrella. When they were | any one, it’s this—I am going to get some of those 
all safely packed—Arthur and Alice in the back seat. | | beautiful anemones, and I can’t do it without your 
Mr. Freeman with little Bertie on his lap, mamma | help, so if you are dressed to-morrow morning by 
with baby on hers, and nurse on the box—and the | six o'clock, we ean go together. Won't it be 
cab moved off, their delight knew no bounds. jolly 2” 
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“Oh, but Arthur,” replied Alice, “Idon’t think 


mamma would like it; she would not let you go 
when you asked her last week; she said the rocks 
were so dangerous.” 

“Dangerous!” echoed Arthur, with sublime con- 
tempt, “that’s just like a girl; you’re frightened, 
that’s all.” 

“I’m sure I’m not,” said Alice, warmly, “but 
here comes nurse, so be quiet, or she’ll hear.” 

“Say you will, then,” said Arthur. 

“Yes, then,” replied Alice, hurriedly. 

When Alice went up to her little room, it did 
not seem half so nice, yet it was not a whit altered, 
and the evening was just as beautiful as that of 
her arrival: so soon do we feel the depressing in- 
fluence of sin, even when it is committed only in 
intention. 

The next morning she was nearly ready when 
Arthur came creeping softly to the door of her 
room. She soon joined her brother, and in the 
excitement ‘and anxiety that no one might hear 
their movements, Alice, for the first time in her 
life, forgot her morning prayer. In this manner 
are we led on from sin to sin, by almost imperceptible 
steps. 

“Here, come this way,” whispered Arthur, leading 
her into the parlour, “then they won’t hear us.” 
With these words, he softly unbarred the shutter, 
and opening the French window, they stepped into 
the lawn, passed through the little gate, and were 
soon out of sight. At first they were very quiet, 
but it was impossible long to resist the exhilarating 
influence of the beautiful morning air, and they soon 
regained their spirits. 

When they came to the rocks, and Arthur showed 
her the beautiful little things, Alice was in raptures, 
and the two set busily to work to gather them, 
Arthur knocking off the pieces of rock to which 
the anemones were attached; and Alice placing them 
carefully in her little pail. 

Absorbed in their occupation, they rambled on, 
quite forgetting the time, till Alice looked up, and 
id, “Why, Arthur, it must be nearly breakfast 
time, and if we are not home then, mamma will 
find out where we’ve been.” 

But return was now, alas! impossible, for the 
road which led to the rocks was perfectly covered 
with water. The children stared at one another 
with blank faces. 

“Oh, mamma will be so frightened!” at last burst 
from Alice’s quivering lips. 

“Don’t cry, Ally, dear,” said Arthur; “all we can 
do is to wait till some one sees us.” 

Before them stretched a broad expanse of water, 
behind them the cliff towered upwards for hundreds 
of feet, and, to add to their discomfort, the sun 
disappeared, black clouds poured down volumes of 
rain, and as poor Alice had on a holland dress and 
jacket, she was soon drenched. 


Presently Arthur looked up, and exclaimed, “Alice, 
do you see the tide keeps on rising? what,shall we 
do?” 

And, indeed, the water was rising with unusual 
rapidity. The space of rock upon which they were 
standing was not more than ‘four feet from the cliff, 
but this space seemed rapidly increasing. 

“If we stay here much longer,” said Arthur, “we 
shall be washed off the rock into the water. I saw 
a boat a little further on; we had better get into 
it.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said poor Alice, “we should be 
turned over directly !” 

“Well,” answered Arthur, “we’re sure to get 
washed off the rock if we stay. We must do it, 
Alice.” 

The boat of which Arthur spoke was moored to 
the cliff by an iron chain, which was fastened to 
the rock. 

Arthur waded into the water, and unfastened the 
chain with one hand, while Alice held the other, to 
keep him from falling on the slippery rocks; he 
then pulled the boat up to the place where Alice was 
standing, and they stepped in. 

The boat was soon carried off the rocks by a stiff 
breeze which had arisen, and the wind filling the little 
sail, it began to move rapidly over the water. 

When Arthur observed the direction the boat was 
taking (which was from the land) he turned to the 
rudder, but there was no rudder to be found. All 
this time Arthur was vehemently reproaching him- 
self for the terrible danger into which he had led his 
little sister, but being really a brave little fellow, he 
put a cheerful face on the matter in order not to 
frighten poor Alice. 

“Oh! Arthur,” said she, crying bitterly, “how 
naughty we’ve been ; we’shall never see mamma any 
more, and it’s very likely we shall die here, for we’ve 
nothing to eat.” 

“Oh! I dare say some one will see us, Ally, dear,” 
said Arthur, in a tone that tried to be hopeful. 

“ Arthur,’ said Alice, suddenly, “do you know 
mamma told me that if I wanted anything very 
much, and it was good for me, and I asked God for 
it, he would do it for me? I will ask him now.” 
Then, with joined hands and upturned face, poor 
little Alice said through her sobs, “O God, we 
have been very naughty; please don’t be angry 
any more, but do bring us home again, for Jesu’s 
sake.” 

Alice had no sooner ceased speaking than Arthur, 
with an awed face exclaimed, “Look, Alice!” and 
burst into tears. The reason of this emotion was 
that h2 had caught sight of a fishing-smack. And 
who shall say it was not an answer to the child’s 
prayer ? 

Arthur ‘did not' long indulge his feelings, but 
asking Alice for her jacket, tied it to the spade, and 





waved it to and fro as a signal of distress. After 
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some.moments’ eager watching, they perceived that 
the vessel was slowly moving towards them. Pre- 
sently it came quite close, and a man stepped into 
the boat. Arthur and Alice began eagerly to talk 
together, but were interrupted by the man exclaim- 
ing, “You is Angleesh n’est-ce pas?” for he was a 
French fisherman. “I not comprends, but how you 
zere?” -By which he meant that he did not under- 
stand them, and asked them how they got here. At 
last, by Arthur’s speaking very slowly, the man 
seemed to catch an idea of what they meant. “Ma 
foi!” he exclaimed, “ est-ce possible ?—ze roques! 
oui. Ah! I get you ze laddare.” So saying, he 
clambered up into the vessel, and while another man 
held the ladder, he assisted Alice to climb into the 
vessel, 

Arthur then managed to make the men under- 
stand that they were hungry, so one of them brought 
some hard biscuits and a slice of Dutch cheese. 
When they had satisfied, their hunger, Alice asked 
the man ,to,take her home, upon which he replied, 
in broken English that he could not. now ; it was too 
far, but he said his wife knew an English lady who 
would, perhaps, interest herself for them. When 
the children understood this they lay down; and were 
soon fast asleep, for it was nearly ten o’clock at 
night, and you may guess how dreadfully tired they 
were. 

After about half-an-hour’s sleep, the man who had 
taken them under his care awoke them, and told them 
they were about to land. He assisted them carefully 
out of the vessel, and took Alice up in his arms—an 
indignity which at any other time she would have 
resented, but she was now so tired that she felt 
really grateful to the kind fisherman. 

They soon left the sands, and, after walking-some 
distance, stopped before a little cottage, with a high 
pointed roof. Lifting the latch, he stepped into the 
kitchen, and, followed by Arthur, carefully deposited 
Alice on the clay floor. He then called, loudly, 
« Jeannette! Jeannette!” and in trotted a brisk, 
cheery little woman, dressed in a thick, short, blue 
petticoat ; a snowy handkerchief across her shoulders, 
a huge mob cap, long gold ear-rings, and. wooden 
shoes, with pointed, turned-up toes. 

The man, whose name was Jacques, began rapidly 
speaking in French to his wife, who interrupted him 
with exclamations of surprise, shrugging up, her 
shoulders, and throwing up her hands, with great 
vehemence. 

Presently, she rushed out of the kitchen, and 
returned with a glass of “eau sucrée” (sugared 
water), a compound which is used among the French 
at all occasions, 





When Alice had finished: drinking, Jeannette 
signed to her to follow her, and, after clambering up _ 
a steep ladder, she was taken into a room, which, — 
like the kitchen, had a clay floor. Kind Jeannette — 
assisted her to undress, and then took away her 
things, that they might be dried. : 

Alice slept long arid soundly, and awoke the next 
morning, with the sun streaming, full in her face, 


She jumped up quickly, and was soon dressed and a 


down-stairs, where she found Arthur, who, had been 
up some time. They then sat down to breakfast, 
which consisted of very nice coffee, black bread, cut 
from loaves nearly as tall as Alice, and fish which 
had been dried by being strung up in front of the 
cottage. 

As soon as the meal was ended, Jeannette took 
Alice’s hand, and led her and Arthur out of the - 
cottage. They walked till they came to the town. — 
Jeannette stopped, and knocked at. the door of a 
nice-looking house, and was answered .by a. servant, 
dressed much like ‘herself, with these exceptions: 
a white apron with frilled pockets, a smaller cap, 
and leather shoes. She. led them. to a room, where 


they did not wait long before the door opened, and = 
a kind-looking lady entered. Jeannette told her all 


she knew about the children, The lady seemed 
much astonished, and, turning. to the children, said, 
kindly, “Come, my dears, tell me all about. your 
adventure.” 

Arthur, won by her kind manner, coniplied. 

“J will not reproach. you,” she said, “for. you 
have been punished quite enough.” And then, 
asking them their mamma’s address, the two 
children had the satisfaction of seeing her sit 
down and write, to inform their parents, of air 
safety. 

The next day their papa sy Abies and they bade 
their kind friends adieu. q 

On their return, their mamma, hearing how much», 3 
they had suffered, and seeing they were really sorry, 
freely forgave them; but the sight of her pale face 
was a greater punishment than any she could have 
inflicted ; and whenever Alice and Arthur are tempted 
to be wilful and disobedient, they are always checked 
by the remembrance of their trip to France. I. C. 





ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC ON PAGE 176, 
“ Coniah.”—Jer. xxii, 28—30. 
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